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The Idea of the Responsible Society* 


WALTER G. Muetper, Dean of the School of Theology, Professor of Social Ethies 


The idea of ‘“‘the responsible so- 
ciety” has caught the imagination 
and challenged the most serious 
thinking of the Christian world. It 
expresses the effort to state an in- 
clusive norm for society. Such a 
norm calls to mind earlier concep- 
tions which have dominated social 
action like Augustine’s City of God 
in the fifth century, the Holy Com- 
monwealth of the Puritans, and the 
Kingdom of God on Earth of the 
Social Gospel movement. After the 
first World War a Commission of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America tried to elaborate 
what the kingdom of God might 
mean in terms of American social 
policy. Today in the movement for 
church unity, the ecumenical move- 
ment, the leading idea in social 
ethics is “the responsible society.” 
It is both theological and ethical. 
This lecture will deal primarily 
with its ethical content. 

* * * 


In the world ecumenical context 


*Excerpts from Dean Muelder’s Univer- 
sity Lecture delivered December 9, 1954. 
Printed here by courtesy of Dean Muelder 
and of the Boston University Press, which 
will shortly publish the Lecture in its “‘Uni- 
versity Lecture Series.”” This lecture was re- 
corded and is scheduled for broadcast by 
WGBH-FM (89.7 mc) at 8:30 P.M., Friday, 


January 21. 


the idea of a responsibie society has 
been coming to birth in a series of 
conferences, commissions, move- 
ments, and assemblies during the 
past thirty years. The Universal 
Christian Council on Life and Work 
was convened under the leadership 
of Archbishop Soderblom of Sweden 
in 1925. It brought together six 
hundred delegates from thirty-seven 
countries and was the first world 
conference to which the several 
communions appointed official dele- 
gates. During the dark days of the 
Great Depression a series of study 
conferences was convened in centers 
like London, Basle, and Geneva. 
These led in 1937 to one at Oxford 
on Church, Community, and State. 
A large and impressive body of pre- 
paratory material running into sev- 
eral volumes dealt with nine main 
subjects ranging all the way from 
the Christian understanding of man 
to the Universal Church in the 
world of nations. In 1948 the Life 
and Work Movement was officially 
merged in the new World Council of 
Churches. 

Paralleling the development of Life 
and Work was the International 
Missionary Council. Its great con- 
ferences at Jerusalem (1928), Tam- 
baram, India (1938), and Whitby 
(1947) also attended to the socia 
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ethics problems of the ecumenical 
witness cf the Church. The Inter- 
national Missionary Council is in 
association with the World Council 
of Churches. The work of the mis- 
sionary conference is quite impressive 
and presents most realistically the 
need for a world-wide social witness 
in the midst cf revolutionary situa- 
tions. 

The World Council of Churches 
has formulated its reports and mes- 
sages through the Amsterdam As- 
sembly of 1948 and the Evanston 
Assembly of 1954. In addition it has 
sponsored study conferences in Asia 
and has expressed itself through its 
Central Committee and its various 
commissions. In this work I have 
served as a consultant of the Com- 
mission on the Responsible Society 
and have cooperated closely with the 
Study Department. The analysis 
which follows draws heavily on this 
whole world-wide conversation as 
well as on the work of American Co- 
operative Christianity. 

As a technical term, “the re- 
sponsible society’? emerged from the 
First Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches, which met in Amster- 
dam, Holland, in 1948. The context 
of the emergent idea was the sense of 
tension between the “Communist” 
and “‘non-Communist” parts of the 
world, the desire of some groups and 
nations to develop a “third force” 
politically and economically, and the 
awareness on the part of Protestant 
and Orthodox leaders that Chris- 
tians needed to develop a standard 
which would be relevant to the 
needs of their members in all coun- 
tries. It was further required that 
this standard would be one which 
recognizes religious obligation to 
God, the responsibilities of men to 
each other, and cne which would so 
lift up the idea of the humane so- 
ciety that it would readily make 
contact with the sober constructive 
work of secular agencies such as the 
United Nations Commission on Hu- 


man Rights. Moreover, it was es- 
sential that the rights and duties of 
Asians and Africans in the world 
situation would be as clearly ex- 
pressed as those of the Europeans 
and Americans. The Message of the 
Amsterdam Assembly affirmed its 
need as follows: 


We have to learn afresh to speak boldly in 
Christ’s name both to those in power and to 
the people, to oppose terror, cruelty and 
race discrimination, to stand by the outcast, 
the prisoner and the refugee. We have to 
make of the Church in every place a voice 
for those who have no voice, and a home 
where every man will be at home. We have 
to learn afresh together what is the duty of 
the Christian man or woman in industry, in 
agriculture, in politics, in the professions and 
in the home. We have to ask God to teach 
us together to say ‘“‘No” and to say “Yes” 
in truth, “No,” to all that flouts the love of 
Christ, to every system, every programme 
and every person that treats any man as 
though he were an irresponsible thing or a 
means of profit, to the defenders of injustice 
in the name of order, to those who sow the 
seeds of war or urge war as inevitable; 
“Yes,”’ to all that conforms to the love of 
Christ, to all who seek for justice, to the 
peacemakers, to all who hope, fight and 
suffer for the cause of men, to all who — 
even without knowing it — look for new 
heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 


Out of this concern and sense of re- 
ligious obligation emerged the fol- 
lowing definition of ‘The Responsi- 
ble Society”*: 


Man is created and called to be a free being, 
responsible to God and his neighbor. Any 
tendencies in State and society depriving 
man of the possibility of acting responsibly 
are a denial of God’s intention for man and 
His work of salvation. A responsible society is 
one where freedom is the freedom of men who 
acknowledge responsibility to justice and public 
order, and where those who hold political authority 
or economic power are responsible for its exercise to 
God and the people whose welfare is affected by it.! 


This definition was supplemented 
by the following commentary which 


Mtalics supplied. Amsterdam Assembly, 
The Church and the Disorder of Society, p. 192. 


adds concreteness to the general 
definition: 


Man must never be made a mere means for 
political or economic ends. Man is not 
made for the State but the State for man. 
Man is not made for production, but pro- 
duction for man. For a society to be responsi- 
ble under modern conditions it is required 
that the people have freedom to control, to 
criticize and to change their governments, 
that power be made responsible by law and 
tradition, and be distributed as widely as 
possible through the whole community. It 
is required that economic justice and pro- 
vision of opportunity be established for all 
the members of society. 


The components of this composite 
norm (such as freedom, justice, 
equality, and control of power) have 
their respective histories and may 
even appear somewhat obvious to 
those reared in the ideals of Judaeo- 
Christian and democratic social 
movements. Nevertheless, the idea of 
“the responsible society” is a Gestalt 
or a dynamic moral pattern. On the 
one hand, it rejects the either-or of 
the East-West stereotype. Those who 
formulated it rejected both totali- 
tarian communism and laissez-faire 
capitalism. The negative judgment 
on communism was perhaps the 
more significant since it referred to 
an organized present reality, a dy- 
namic movement. Laissez-faire capi- 


talism, on the other hand, was an 
anachronistic expression. Present- 
day capitalism is a complex mixture 
of many elements, a dynamic inter- 
national and by no means a simple 
American economic system. As the 
debates since 1948 have illustrated, 
“the responsible society”’ is a de- 
veloping social standard which 
brings into unity the world-wide con- 
versation among the church leaders 
from all continents and from both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 

Through this idea a number of the 
most crucial themes in contemporary 
culture are brought into focus, such 
as: (1) the role of religious norms 
in the just and free society; (2) the 
conception of man, his dignity, 
rights and self-realization in com- 
munity with others; (3) the nature, 
authority and scope of the modern 
state and its functions in relation to 
the community; (4) the interpene- 
tration of the political, economic and 
social spheres of society; (5) the dia- 
lectic of such ideals as equality, free- 
dom and justice within the notion of 
responsible living; (6) the responsi- 
bility of persons to domestic and 
international orders of freedom and 
justice; (7) the accountability of 
power groups within nations; and 
(8) the responsibilities of nations to 
one another and to the future of re- 
sponsible international order. 


University Lecture— April 14, 1955 


Professor Albert Morris, Chairman of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, will deliver the second University Lecture of this academic 
year on April 14, 1955, on the subject: “Homicide: An Approach to the 


Study of Crime.” 


On p. 68 of this issue of the JouRNAL will be found a review of Professor 
Morris’ book, Criminals and the Community, four lectures that he delivered 
while Visiting Fulbright Professor to the Department of Criminology in the 
University of Melbourne, Australia, in 1952. 
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Record of Research— XVII 


The following list of books and articles published recently by members of the University 
staff or by students was compiled partly from information made available in the offices of the 
President of the University and of the Dean of the Graduate School, and partly from the 


Boston Medical Quarterly, a publication of the Boston University School of Medicine and the 
Massachusetts Memoria] Hospitals. 


Education 


Cuase, Lrnwoon. “Report to the Folks Back Home on the Norway Meeting 
of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion,” NEA Journal, 43 (Oct. 1954), 431. 

Crark, Leste S. “Teen-Age Camp Counselor Trainees,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 25 (June 
1954), pp. 8, 9, 41. 

DzenowacIs, Josery G., & IRwin, W. “Prevalence of Certain Harm- 
ful Health and Safety Misconceptions among Fifth- and Sixth-Grade 
Children,” The Research Quarterly of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 25 (May 1954), 150-163. 

Irwin, Leste W., & Humpurey, James H. Principles and Techniques of Super- 
os in Physical Education. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company. 1954. 344 
4.59. 

Svante, WiiuiaM C. The Community and the Delinquent. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York: World Book Company. [c. 1954.] x, 566 pp. $4.50. 
MAKECHNIE, GEORGE K. “Physical Education in Education,” Education, 

_ 75 (Oct. 1954), 74-7. 
Wy i, James A. “Changing Concepts in Physical Education,” zbid., 67-8. 


History 


SARAFIAN, WAKE A. ‘Armenian ‘Neutralism’ and the A.R.S.,”’ Hat Oknootyan 
Miutium, 59 (July 1954), 13-18. [English article in Armenian journal.] 

. “Soviet Colonialism in the Caucasus,” Armenian Review, 25 (March 

1954), 112-123. 


Otolaryngology 


ZONDERMAN, BERNARD. ‘“‘Modern Concepts in the Treatment of Otitis Me- 
dia,” New England 7. Med., 249:643-5, 1953. 


Pathology 


Decker, J. P., ZamcwEcK, NorMAn, & G. Kennet. ‘‘Mallory- 
Weiss Syndrome: Hemorrhage from Gastroesophageal Lacerations at 
the Cardiac Orifice of the Stomach,”’ New England J. Med. 249:957-963, 
1953. 

Chbeeaen Crsare G., & HeLpern, M. M. “Free Cysts of the Peritoneal 
Space: Report of Four Examples Disclosed at Operation or Autopsy,” 
Arch, Path., 56: 386-391, 1953. 

ZAMCHECK, NorMAN, & KiausenstTock, O. ‘‘Medical Progress: Liver Biopsy. 
II. The Risk of Needle Biopsy (concluded),”’ New England 7. Med., 249: 
1062-1069, 1953. 

ZAMCHECK, NoRMAN, & SipMaN, R. L. “‘Medical Progress: Needle Biopsy of 
the Liver. I. Its Use in Clinical and Investigative Medicine,” Mew Eng- 
land J. Afed., 249: 1020-1029, 1953. 


Physics 

SmceL, ARMAND, co-author with Norbert Wiener. “Mécanique Quantique. 
Distributions Quantiques dans l’Espace Différentiel pour les Fonctions 
d’Ondes Dépendant du Spin,” Comptes Rendus des Stances de 0 Academie des 
Sctences, 23.7, pp. 1640-1642, Séance du 21 décembre 1953. 


Physiology 

Quinn, M., Kuieeman, C. R., Bass, Davin E., and Henscuet, A. “Nitrogen, 
Water and Electrolyte Metabolism on Protein and Protein-Free Low- 
Calorie Diets in Man. I. Water Restriction,” Metabolism, 3:49-67, 1954. 

. “Nitrogen, Water and Electrolyte Metabolism on Protein and Pro- 

tein-Free Low-Calorie Diets in Man. II. Adequate Water Intake,” ibzd., 
68-77. 

Wepcwoop, R. J., Bass, Davin E., Kumas, J. A., KLzemMan, C. R., and 
Quinn, M. “Relationship of Body Composition to Basal Metabolic 
Rate in Normal Men,” 7. Appl. Phystol., 6: 317-334, 1953- 


Preventive Medicine 


Fromara, Nicuoas J. “Venereal Diseases—Present and Future,” Am. 7. 
Publ. Health, 43: 1443-1451, 1953. 


Psychology 

BENNETT, CHESTER C., and ARSENIAN, JOHN. ‘“The Mental Patient Looks at 
‘The Snake Pit,’”’ Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 28, Part I (1954), 111- 
120. 

Bropseck, ArTHuR J. “Learning Theory and Identification: Oedipal Moti- 


vation as a Determinant of Conscious Development,” Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 84 (1954), 219-227. 

Harrison, JOHN M., and Mayer, Cuarzes E. “An Inexpensive Square 
Wave Stimulator,” American Journal of Psychology, 67 (June 1954), 353- 
356. 


Romance Languages 


Lirrp, Sotomon. “A ‘Categorical Imperative’ for Democratic Educators,” 
Harvard Educational Review, 24 (Spring 1954), 118-121. 


Speech and Hearing 
Murpny, AvBert T. “Dr. Bell and Boston University,” Volta Review, 56 


(June 1954), 249-250. 
———. ‘Personal Relations in a Profession,” ibid., 261-2. 


Surgery 

ABELMARN, W. H., Frank, N. R., GAeNsLerR, Epwarp A., & D. W. 
“Effects of Abdominal Distention by Ascites on Lung Volumes and 
Ventilation,” Arch. Int. Med., 93: 528-540, 1954. 

Avams, Ratpu H., & Luria, S. B. “Surgical Care of Complicated Gastric and 
Duodenal Ulcer in Small Hospitals,’’ New England 7. Med., 249: 1097- 
1103, 1 

ANGLEM, J., & BRADrorp, Martin L. “‘Major Surgery in the Aged,” 
New England 7. Med., 249: 1005-1009, 1953- 

FarRMER, Douc.as A., & SmITHWICcK, REGINALD H. “The Effect of Partial 
Exclusion of Bile and Pancreatic Juice on the Acidity of the Gastric 
Contenis in the Post-gastrectomy Patient,” Surgery, 35: 557-504, 1954- 
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Boston University Books Reviewed 


Criminals and the Community. Four Lectures in Criminology. By ALBERT Morr. * 
Department of Criminology, University of Melbourne, Australia. [Fore- 
word dated Nov. 1953.] 57 pp. $1.00, at the Boston University Book- 


store. 


Reviewed by Epmunp G. BurBank** 


As Visiting Fulbright Professor to 
the University of Melbourne, Pro- 
fessor Morris delivered four public 
lectures in that Australian metropo- 
lis. In those lectures, happily now 
published, Professor Morris has ad- 
dressed himself to profound and 
troublesome topics: (1.) The Nature 
of Crime and Criminals; (2.) The 
Sources of Criminal Behaviour; (3.) 
The Prevention of Delinquency and 
Crime; (4.) The Treatment of Crim- 
inal Offenders. He has written, as no 
doubt he spoke, to both professional 
workers and informed lay persons. 
Both groups can learn much from 
this material. 

What is the dominant spirit of 
these lectures? For me, it is con- 
tained in this passage: 


I have earlier suggested that the greatest ob- 
stacle to the effective control of crime is a 
cult of fundamentalism with reference to 
crime control which does not recognize our 
present limitations, which tends instead to 
equate good intention with effective achieve- 
ments, which tends to assume that beliefs 
repeated long enough become facts, which 
encourages the intellectual narcotic of un- 
critical faith rather than a healthy and 
humble scepticism which can perhaps be- 
come the chief glory of the human mind. (41) 


It is in this spirit that Professor 
Morris is critical of the contemporary 
cult of gearing law enforcement, 
from police to penitentiary, chiefly 
in terms of robbery, burglary, theft, 


*Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
on the faculties of the College of Liberal 
Arts and of the Graduate School; University 
Lecturer, 1954-1955. 

**Executive Secretary, The Pennsylvania 
Prison Society. 


rape, and murder. Arrests for felonies 
of all kinds, excluding car thefts, 
amount to 1.2% of all arrests. Yet 
our police forces tend to be built on 
the hypothesis that our crimes have 
high social visibility often accom- 
panied by violence whereas “most 
criminal acts are petty, or they have 
no social visibility, or both.” (13) 
“Most criminal acts are not re- 
ported, are not known, and, of 
course, are, therefore, not prose- 
cuted.”’ (14) So while it is fair to say 
“Most prisoners are criminals, the 
converse is not true. Most criminals 
are not prisoners.” (10) Professor 
Morris urges us toward a better per- 
spective of crime: 


If you spread the entire story before you, be- 
ginning with petty offenses which are so 
numerous, and many of which are in the 
social sense very costly, and running on 
through the small number of what you have 
probably heretofore called real crimes, such 
as burglary, theft, rape and murder, and on 
through a vast host of other crimes which 
are rarely detected or prosecuted, you will 
have a much better balanced picture of 
what crime is than you would have if you 
think of it in terms of just that little segment 
in the middle. (13) 


I think it fair to say that Professor 
Morris takes the consistent position, 
no matter what criminological sub- 
ject he touches, that we do not know 
enough to be sure of ourselves. We 
do not question enough of our prem- 
ises to enable us to learn more. We 
do not experiment enough to test 
out the things which we think we 
know. We do not have enough pro- 
fessional staff in any jurisdiction or 
any area of correctional service to en- 
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able us to advance substantially either 
our knowledge or treatment skills. 

But what good would it be to 
create and operate a rational cor- 
rectional system unless the public is 
willing to assume its responsibility 
also? Professor Morris asks much of 
us as members of the public but no 
more than is necessary if our ob- 
jective is to be reached: 


Support of a rational correctional pro- 
gramme involves then an awareness by the 
public of the limitations of its own knowledge 
and a readiness to approach the problems 
intelligently. It requires a public demand 
that its penal institutions, its courts, its pro- 
bation and parole services, be staffed by 
professionally trained people. It requires 
sufficient public confidence in them, and in 
their methods, as to be ready to support 
them in the kinds of experimental work im- 
plied by some of the recommendations I 
have been making. Beyond that, it requires 
that the public itself assume specific re- 
sponsibility to support the necessary en- 
abling legislation. Finally, there is needed a 
readiness on the part of the public to accept 
normal risks with reference to crime as it 
does with reference to the use of automobiles, 


or with reference to any other hazards of 
life. (57) 


These lectures are trenchant, with- 
out being dogmatic; learned, yet 
have life and style; comprehensive 
in scope, yet rich in illustrative de- 
tail. To a surprising degree, in just 
four lectures, Professor Morris cuts 
close to the heart of the correctional 
problem. What is left unanswered is 
this: What kind of power or motivat- 
ing force can prepare the public to 
approach the problem intelligently? 
How is the public demand for a ra- 
tional correctional program aroused? 
Isn’t it true that limitations in 
knowledge, insufficient public con- 
fidence, public apathy, unwilling- 
ness to accept normal risks are symp- 
toms of a prevailing unwillingness on 
the part of all of us to restore the of- 
fender who has earned the chance to 
his rightful place among us outside 
the walls in a relationship of de- 
cency and self-respect? But I am 
speaking of a fifth lecture, and only 
four were delivered. 


Jeremiah. Chronologically Arranged, Translated, and Interpreted. By Evmer A. 
Lesuie.* New York, Nashville: Abingdon Press. [c. 1954.] 349 pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Hersert G. May** 


The fine scholarship, interpreta- 
tive insights, and readable presenta- 
tion which have characterized Pro- 
fessor Leslie’s other published works 
are again evident here. This volume 
makes the same kind of constructive 
contribution to the understanding of 
a biblical book as that which was 
found in the author’s treatment in 
The Psalms (Abingdon Press, 1949), 


*Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Literature on the faculties of the School of 
Theology and of the Graduate School. 

**Professor of Old Testament Language 
and Literature, Graduate School of The- 
ology, Oberlin College. 


and the general character of the 
volume is much the same. Each por- 
tion of the text, presented in an 
original translation, is preceded by a 
brief discussion of its significance and 
contents. The text is arranged in the 
chronological order which Leslie 
deems correct, with Jeremiah’s career 
divided into eight periods. Passages 
representing supplements and adap- 
tation from the Diaspora are then 
studied, and a chapter on the abid- 
ing values in Jeremiah concludes the 
discussion. The author acknowledges 
his special indebtedness to the studies 
of Wiihelm Rudolph and Paul Volz. 
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As Leslie recognizes, there is no 
certainty as to the chronology of the 
prophet’s message, and it is no criti- 
cism of this volume to note that the 
reviewer’s views of the chronology 
differ considerably (see “The Chron- 
ology of Jeremiah’s Oracles,” Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies, 4 [1945], pp. 
217 ff.). 

The translations are excellent. The 
general reader may sometimes won- 
der why they differ in meaning at 
some points from the traditional ren- 
derings, for the textual emendations 
adopted by the author are not usually 
indicated; but one may find the ex- 
planation for many of the renderings 
in the commentaries or in the notes 
to Kittel’s Biblia Hebrawca. The author 
docs not presume to be writing an 
exegetical commentary. (We may 
refer here to the forthcoming com- 
mentary on Jeremiah by Hyatt in 
The Interpreter’s Bible series, Abingdon 
Press.) Translation itself involves in- 
terpretation, and therefore is to an 
extent commentary, and the opin- 
ions and suggestions reflected in Les- 
lie’s translations are among the im- 
portant contributions of this book. 


The author characterizes as a sep- 
arate type of prophetic writing in the 
book, distinct from the prose bio- 
graphical record of which he be- 
lieves Baruch to be the editor, the 
prose speeches of Jeremiah in their 
recasting by an editor or editors in 
the Deuteronomic ideology and dic- 
tion. For the reviewer’s opinion on 
this subject see “‘Jeremiah’s Biogra- 
pher,” Journal of Bible and Religion, 
10 (1942), pp. 192 ff. Leslie believes 
that the ‘“‘foe from the north” was at 
first unidentified, but after 605 was 
identified with the Chaldean nation. 
The reviewer believes he is correct in 
not identifying the foe with the 
Scythians. 

Without extended introduction, 
the author enters almost immediately 
into a discussion of the chronological- 
ly arranged passages. He writes with 
intimate knowledge of the historical 
situations and problems and of the 
religious backgrounds. Ministers, 
teachers, theological students, and 
laymen will profit much from this 
book. The reviewer has already 
found it to be very helpful in class use. 


Original Research by Socrates 


STREPSIADES. .... But tell me, what was the idea that miscarried? 
DISCIPLE. I may not tell it to any but a disciple. 
STREPSIADES. Then tell me without fear, for I have come to study 


among you. 


DISCIPLE. Very well then, but reflect that these are mysteries. Lately, a 
flea bit Chaerephon on the brow and then from there sprang on to the head 
of Socrates. Socrates asked Chaerephon, “‘How many times the length of its 


legs does a flea jump?” 


STREPSIADES. And how ever did he set about measuring it? 

DIscIPLE. Oh! ’twas most ingenious! He melted some wax, seized the 
flea and dipped its two feet in the wax, which, when cooled, left them shod 
with true Persian buskins. These he slipped off and with them measured the 


distance. 


STREPSIADES. Ah! great Zeus! what a brain! what subtlety! 


—ARISTOPHANES, The Clouds. 


United Nations Mission in Turkey 


LasHLEY G. Harvey 
Professor of Government 


YEAR, 1953-1954, I spent 
in Ankara, Turkey, as a mem- 
ber of a United Nations mission 
charged with the actual establish- 
ment, in detail and working order, 
of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion for Turkey and the Middle East. 
It was one of the most interesting and 
worthwhile years of my life, even if it 
was also one of the most difficult. 
This was the second of such Insti- 
tutes to be established by the United 
Nations. Precedent for dealing with 
problems was consequently meager 
and in any case would have been of 
little help, because the problems 
arising in such an enterprise vary so 
much from area to area. 

The United Nations’ interest in 
these Institutes results from its Tech- 
nical Assistance Program, which is 
committed to raising the living 
standards in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. It seeks to improve health and 
sanitation, extend educational op- 
portunities, build needed transpor- 
tation and communication systems, 
and develop and stabilize the econ- 
omy to the point that it can sup- 
port the services necessary for health 
and decency. It is an ambitious pro- 
gram based upon the highest of ideals. 


Wa EARLY, however, it was dis- 
covered that granting financial 
assistance or even sending skilled 
technicians to less developed coun- 
tries did not always result in im- 
provement. For technicians cannot 
be sent to a country just to assist; 
they must show people how they 
themselves can improve their own 
lot. 

Such a demonstration requires 
much research and study of existing 
conditions, and the drafting of re- 


ports, proposals, and recommenda- 
tions. The administrative responsi- 
bility for carrying out these proposals 
devolves upon the recipient govern- 
nent, and if it is not organizationally 
equipped or sufficiently staffed with 
civil servants capable of assuming 
such responsibility, the effort is lost. 
If technical assistance is to be of any 
value, civil servants must receive 
some training in the technical and 
administrative skills necessary to im- 
plement plans and recommendations. 
Thus the United Nations gave a high 
priority to specific training in public 
administration. 

Although the United Nations had 
quite early given technical assistance 
to governments wanting advice on 
financial and administrative matters, 
it was not until 1950 that the Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration was 
provided with a Division of Public 
Administration. This new division 
was given responsibility for assisting 
the governments of underdeveloped 
countries by conducting seminars or 
conferences, granting fellowships and 
scholarships, supplying consultants, 
providing an exchange of civil ser- 
vants, and by assisting in establishing 
Institutes of Public Administration. 


E ARE concerned here with one 
W phase of the work of the 
Division of Public Administration— 
the establishment of these Institutes. 
Institutes were to be established at 
convenient locations to serve large 
areas as regional training centers for 
civil servants. Four are now in opera- 
tion, at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, An- 
kara, Turkey, San José, Costa Rica, 
and Cairo, Egypt. 

The Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration for Turkey and the Middle 
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East is a good example of the ex- 
treme care displayed by the Public 
Administration Division. After the 
Government of Turkey presented its 
request for technical assistance in 
public administration, a Working 
Group was sent to Ankara to deter- 
mine if there were sufficient needs for 
developing such a program. Among 
the members of this special mission 
were: Bordeau de Fontenay, Director 
of the Ecole Nationale d’Adminis- 
tration Frangaise; F. J. Tickner, 
formerly Director of Training of the 
British Civil Service; Emery E. Ol- 
son, Dean of the School of Public 
Administration, University of South- 
ern California; Professor G. W. J. 
Drews, University of Leyden; and 
from the University of Ankara, 
Yavuz Abadan, Dean of the Faculty 
of Political Sciences, Professor Tah- 
sin B. Balta, Chairman of the Group, 
Professor Hamit S. Selen, and Do- 
cent Seha Meray, also of the Faculty 
of Political Sciences at Ankara. 
The Working Group sat through 
the hot summer months in 1952 in 
Ankara and produced a remarkable 
report, which included in its recom- 
mendations 1) the establishment of 
an Institute at Ankara to serve not 
only Turkey but the Middle East 
also and 2) a conference to be held in 
Istanbul the following year. These 
recommendations were accepted; 
and early in 1953 the services of 
Gunnar E. Heckscher, Dean of the 
School of Public Administration and 
Social Work, University of Stock- 
holm, were secured to complete pre- 
liminary negotiations and conduct 
the conferences in Istanbul held in 
connection with the annual meeting 
of the International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences, Brussels. At 
home in French, English, and Ger- 
man and thoroughly familiar with 
the field, Dean Heckscher proved to 
be an excellent negotiator. Arrange- 
ments were made to locate the new 
Institute in the building of the Fac- 
ulty of Political Sciences in Ankara, 


and the United Nations provided 
Dr. Heckscher with three foreign ex- 
perts to conduct for Turkish civil 
servants a “trial run” of lectures 
lasting four months. This provided 
opportunity for experimentation in 
curriculum, translation and _ inter- 
pretation, classroom presentation, 
and administrative organization in 
order to save time during the first 
academic year. 

The plans called for recruitment 
by the United Nations of six foreign 
technicians to assist the Turkish as- 
sociates during the first year of the 
Institute and continued assistance 
for a period of four years. The United 
Nations advanced $100,000 annual- 
ly, which the Turkish Government 
matched with an equal amount. Al- 
though the total expenditure is ex- 
pected to remain the same, the 
United Nations contribution will 
diminish with each succeeding year. 


HE InstITUTE is headed by a 

Director General appointed by 
the Faculty of Political Sciences acting 
for the Turkish Government. During 
the five-year period the Institute is to 
have a Co-Director to represent the 
United Nations. The work of the In- 
stitute is divided into Education and 
Training,” “Research,” and “‘Docu- 
mentation.” Each function is allo- 
cated to a section with a director in 
charge. 

The Turkish Government request- 
ed that three Americans be recruited 
for the first team of the mission. In 
compliance, Dr. Marshall E. Dimock, 
formerly Professor at the University 
of Chicago, one time assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor and an international 
authority, was secured for the posi- 
tion of Co-Director. Dr. Joseph B. 
Kingsbury, formerly with the United 
States Civil Service Commission and 
presently Professor at Indiana Uni- 
versity, and I were chosen as the 
other members of the American con- 
tingent. The other members of the 
mission included Dr. Abram Mey, 
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Professor at the University of Am- 
sterdam and former Budget Director 
for Holland; Dr. Ernest Egli, Pro- 
fessor, University of Zirich, an 
authority on city planning; and A. 
H. Hanson, Lecturer, University of 
Leeds. 


HE INSTITUTE in its first year 
offered twenty-nine 
different courses, grouped into four 
programs to fit the needs of the stu- 
dents:( 1) Central Administration, (2) 
Local Administration, (3) Economics, 
and (4) Public Finance. Each pro- 
gram listed certain required and cer- 
tain optional courses. Upon the 
completion of the required courses 
and a stated number of optional 
courses, the student was to receive a 
diploma. Because of the necessity for 
field study, it was anticipated that a 
student would need from three to 
four semesters of classroom, research, 
and observation for the diploma. 

All the students were drawn from 
the active civil service of either Tur- 
key or some other country. They 
were university graduates, or, if only 
graduates of a lycée, they were 
recommended by their respective 
ministries as being sufficiently com- 
petent and as having previously 
demonstrated promise. There were 
160 students registered the first 
semester, and 170 the second. Of this 
number, seven were from Iran, two 
from Ethiopia, two from Israel, and 
one from Greece. The remainder 
were from various ministries and di- 
rectorates of the Turkish Govern- 
ment at the “middle management” 
level. Their average age was thirty- 
five. 

Classes were conducted in either 
English or Turkish with translations 
into the other language, and they 
were scheduled during the afternoon 
and evening for the convenience of 
the students. Although the foreign 
members of the staff gave more lec- 
tures than did their Turkish col- 
leagues, two-thirds of the courses 


were offered by Turks, and they sup- 
plied in part the background sub- 
jects necessary for understanding the 
problems of Turkey and the Middle 
East. 

The “foreign experts,” as they 
were called, were not recruited 
merely to lecture in the Institute. It 
was realized at the outset that it 
would be necessary for them to con- 
duct research, the results of which 
were to be published, to advise the 
Turkish Government, and to con- 
duct conferences of small groups of 
top-executives drawn from the minis- 
tries. Elaborate plans were drafted 
with the purpose of introducing the 
United Nations personnel to the ad- 
ministrative problems in offices of the 
national government in Ankara and 
in the provinces. 


M OWN position at the Institute 
was twofold: I served as 
United Nations Lecturer in Organ- 
ization and Management and as 
Director of the Education and Train- 
ing Section. In the latter capacity, I 
had full charge of administering the 
educational program, securing the 
Turkish teaching staff, developing 
all proposals regarding selection of 
students, administration of registra- 
tion, and student personnel prob- 
lems. It also became my duty to pre- 
pare and publish the annual an- 
nouncement brochure in English and 
Turkish, supervise the interpreters 
for the class lectures, and direct the 
translation and publication of class 
lectures which were required in both 
Turkish and English. I had the 
assistance of two young Turkish 
scholars who knew English and were 
familiar with the field of public 
administration. In short, I had to 
prepare most of the proposal regard- 
ing the education mission of the In- 
stitute for the Academic Council— 
the governing board—see that ad- 
opted policies were carried out, and 
act as guide, philosopher, and friend 
for the students. 
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of any project 
under initeraational auspices 
presents a number of perplexing 
problems not encountered under ar- 
rangements between two or more 
countries. In the first place, every- 
thing done in Ankara took on an in- 
ternational significance far beyond 
its rightful proportion. The United 
Nations wanted the Institute to 
serve a whole region and not just 
Turkey. Yet to serve the entire re- 
gion, it was necessary to admit stu- 
dents from Israel, which meant the 
abandonment of support from the 
Arab states. The dropping of French 
as an official language to minimize 
cosis of translation and interpreta- 
tion was felt im some quarters to be 
an insult to French culture. The 
failure to include a French scholar 
on the staff was taken by Le Monde 
in Paris as a rebuff. On the other 
hand, Iran thought the Institute in 
Turkey was too far removed to give 
much assistance and requested that 
the Institute conduct extension class- 
es in Teheran. Rumor, well sub- 
stantiated, disclosed that Iraq 
planned to make similar demands. 
This would have diffused the energies 
of the Ankara staff before the Insti- 
tuie was well established. These are 
just a few examples of the complica- 
tions arising in a United Nations 
endeavor. 

Another great problem that arises 
in international undertakings is that 
of reconciling the different and often 
conflicting points of view presented 
by technicians drawn from several 
countries. Differences arose on sub- 
jects ranging from meanings of tech- 
nical terms to definitions of educa- 
tional philosophy. These are ques- 
tions not easily resolved even among 
one’s own nationals; but among 
technicians drawn from many differ- 
ent cultures, with different lan- 
guages and systems of belief, such 
small disagreements are likely to ap- 
pear insurmountable. Sheer will to 


cooperate at whatever cost saved the 
project from many a stalemate. 


ECHNICAL assistance is a noble 
gesture for any country to make 
to a less fortunate one, and the United 
Nations as an expression of group 
effort should be a logical agency to 
sponsor technical aid, since it does 
not have a political objective in its 
program. However, most people in 
the West have not faced the fact that 
many of the technicians that under- 
developed countries need are found 
on university campuses. Technical 
assistance has come to a real im- 
passe because of the lack of compe- 
tent personnel which often only uni- 
versities can provide. It has been 
suggested that perhaps the better 
way would be to bring the students 
to the professors rather than send 
professors so far afield. This method 
is being employed. Foreign students 
have come to our shores in the past, 
and now they are coming in increas- 
ing. numbers; but too often when 
they return they must wait years 
before they are placed into positions 
of responsibility. The present adult 
leaders must be reached if results are 
to be expected within the next ten to 
fifteen years. Technicians will have 
to continue to be sent to underde- 
veloped areas. Universities, govern- 
ments, and the United Nations must 
develop a more economical and ef- 
fective way of providing technical 
assistance to less fortunate peoples. 
The larger problem is that of con- 
vincing underdeveloped countries 
that their salvation does not lie in 
adoption of improved techniques 
alone. If they wish to capture the 
genius of Western Civilization, it will 
be necessary for them to change 
their way of life, to modify their at- 
titudes toward each other and to- 
ward authority; they must become 
willing to cooperate whole-heartedly 
in group enterprises having as their 
goal the improvement of living 
standards. 


Approved Dissertation Subjects 


Listed below are the dissertation subjects approved by the Graduate School Board 
between March 1, 1954, and November 30, 1954. The title of the completed dissertation 
may differ somewhat from the subject as here given. Academic titles are omitted to save 
space. The student’s department of study is indicated after his name; and following the 
subject are noted the names of the readers, first, second, and occasionally third, in that 
order. 

For earlier listings, see the JOURNAL, Nov. 1953, p- 43, and Oct. 1954, p. 27. 


Robert S. Alberi—Social Psychology—‘The Interaction of Aggression 
Drive and Aggressive Motion Picture Content within Children’s Re- 
sponses to a Cowboy Film.” Arthur J. Brodbeck, Nathan Maccoby. 

Thomas Brigante—Psychology—The Perception of Power to Reward and 
to Punish as Differential Determinants of Individuals’ Perceptual Dis- 
tortions.” Bernard Hymovitch, John V. Gilmore, Henry Weinberg. 

T. William Hall—Systematic Theology—‘‘Three Value Theories and their 
Implications Regarding the Place of Religion in Teacher Education.” 
L. Harold DeWolf, Walter L. Holcomb, George Barnett. 

Morris A. Inch—Religious Education—“Teaching about Religion in the 
Public School System in the United States.” Walter L. Holcomb, 
George Barnett. 

S. Stephen Kegeles—Psychology—‘An Experimental Study of the Be- 
havior of Persons Given High or Low Power over their Subordinates.”’ 
Nathan Maccoby, Bernard Hymovitch, Robert Chin. 

Martin L. King—Systematic Theology—‘A Comparison of the Concep- 
tions of God in the Thinking of Paul Tillich and Henry Nelson Wie- 
man.’ L. Harold DeWolf, S. Paul Schilling. 

Stanley Kushinsky—Chemistry—‘The Isolation and Identification of 
Transformation Products of Progesterone Perfused through Bovine 
Adrenals.”’ Harold Levy, Walter J. Gensler. 

Francis J. Lee—Psychology—‘Decision Making in Groups and the Re- 
sponse to Frustration.” Bernard Hymovitch, Nathan Maccoby, Ken- 
neth D. Benne. 

Otto F. A. Meinardus—Theological Studies—‘The ‘German Christian’ 
Concept of Church and State.’” Walter G. Muelder, Edwin L. Kautz. 

Max B. Miller—Music—‘Symphony for Organ and Orchestra.” Hugo Nor- 
den, Francis Findlay. 

Wilbur H. Mullen—Philosophy—‘A Comparison of the Value Theories of 
E. S. Brightman and A. N. Whitehead.” Richard M. Millard, Peter 
A. Bertocci. 

Norman Neiberg—Psychology—‘*The Management of Hostility in Essential 
Hypertension.” Austin W. Berkeley, Chester C. Bennett, Garry Mar- 

olis. 

Rober V. Ozment—Theological Studies—‘An Evaluation of Conversion 
in Evangelism and Christian Education.”” Donald M. Maynard, John 
D. Copp. 

Karl W. Facies, Jr.—English—“‘Graham Greene: Art and Dogma.” Gerald 
W. Brace, John F. Leisher. 

Thomas J. Pugh—Theological Studies—‘Psychological Motivations in 
Prayer.” Paul E. Johnson, John D. Copp. 


David C. Rosenfield—Biology—“A Histochemical Investigation of Trema- 

todes.” Arthur G. Humes, Donald I. Patt. 

Sister Mary Frances Mullett—Biology—‘Nuclear Changes During In- 
duced Carcinogenesis in the Hamster, Mesocricetus Auratus.” Donald I. 
Patt, Brenton R. Lutz. 

Sister Mary Saint John Keefe—Biology—‘‘Some Effects of X-Irradiation on 
Schistosomatium Douthitti.”” Arthur G. Humes, George P. Fulton. 

Robert F. Slechta—Biology—‘Effects of Progesterone and Related Com- 
pounds on Mating and Pregnancy in the Albino Rat.” Min-Chueh 
Chang, Leland C. Wyman. 

Calvin J. Sutherlin—Social Ethics—The Church and Sect in American 
Labor.”? Walter G. Muelder, T. Scott Miyakawa. 

Milton Turbiner—Psychology—‘Choice Discrimination Responses in Schi- 
zophrenic and Normal Subjects for Positive, Negative and Neutral Af- 
fective Stimuli.” Leo J. Reyna, John V. Gilmore. 

Henry S. Wolf—Music—‘The Piano Sonata in the Twentieth Century.” 
Karl J. Geiringer, Jules Wolffers. 

Edward J. Zdanuk—Chemistry—“The Velocity and Attenuation of Sound 
in Liquid Ammonia Solutions of NaBr, NaI, Na, K, and Ca in the 


4 to 52 Megacycle Frequency Range.” Lowell V. Coulter, Edward O. 
Holmes, Armand Siegel. 


Student Enrolments at the Graduate Level 


The accompanying table gives the figures for student enrolments at the - 
graduate level. i.e., beyond the A.B. and the B.S., at Boston University for 
the first semesters of the academic years 1953-54 and 1954-55. 


ScHooL oR COLLEGE 1953-54] 1954-55 


College of Business Administration, 


College of Music 60 102 
School of Theology 


School of Medicine 
School of Education 


School of Social Work 


School of Public Relations and 

Communications INE 54 55 

Non-degree candidates. .......... 21 41 


*Includes “‘special”’ students. **Certificate of Advanced Graduate Specialization. 


50° 
26 32 
Ed.D 157 145 


